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Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — 1. Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, Fourteenth Edition, as 
revised by Dr. E. Rodiger. Translated by T. J. Conant, 
Professor of Hebrew in Madison University. With the 
Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the Eleventh, 
by Dr. Davies, of Stepney College, London. To which 
are added a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar 
and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the Translator. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 320 
and 60. 

2. Hebreio Grammar of Gesenius, as edited by Rodiger, 
translated, with Additions, and also a Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy. By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture, Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover : Allen, 
Morrill, & Wardwell. 1846. 8vo. pp. 360. 

3. Defence of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius against 
Professor Stuart's Translation. By the original Trans- 
lator. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 53. 

Professor Stuart is, by universal consent, entitled to the 
honor of having taken the lead in Biblical studies and Hebrew 
scholarship in the United States. It is owing to him more than 
to any other man that the language and literature of the Old 
Testament are now studied among us with zeal and earnestness, 
and that all the means and appliances of philological literature, 
embracing both the examination of the Hebrew language itself 
and the comparison of it with other kindred dialects, have 
been brought to bear upon the illustration of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. His ardent love of learning, the contagious enthusiasm 
of his nature, his eloquence, and his indefatigable industry have 
acted with electrical effect upon this department of theological 
learning all over our country. In the lecture room and through 
the press, by conversation and correspondence, in youth, in mid- 
dle life, and now in revered old age, a Nestor of sacred schol- 
arship, he has been the Coryphaeus and the soul of Hebrew stud- 
ies ; he has formed the minds of an army of scholars, who have 
changed the whole aspect of these studies in the United States. 

It is not unnatural that a mind of rapid and intuitive glance 
like his, more inclined to press forward than to linger over and 
make sure of acquirements already achieved, should occasional- 
ly fall into errors, where minute and patient labor is necessary 
for accuracy. We think we have noticed this trait often in Pro- 
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fessor Stuart's writings ; and though this must diminish the value 
of his labors, if considered in the light of authoritative results 
from elaborate researches, it does not detract from his merit as 
an ardent and eloquent advocate of liberal and comprehensive 
learning. 

Mr. Stuart's writings in Hebrew grammar and criticism have 
been of vast importance to sacred studies in the United States, 
and their influence has extended to those studies in England. 
The circulation of numerous editions of his Hebrew Grammar 
has attested the opinion universally entertained of its superiority 
over any work of the kind which had preceded it Mr. Stuart 
has done much towards opening to the theological student the 
treasures of German erudition, and his example has been ably 
carried out by that most accurate and faithful scholar, Dr. Rob- 
inson. But it would be superfluous to enumerate the manifold 
directions in which Mr. Stuart's influence has exerted itself and 
has produced abundant fruits. 

Among the recent cultivators of Hebrew philology, no one 
has been more successful than Mr. Conant, Professor of Hebrew 
in Madison University. In the year 1839, this gentleman pub- 
lished a translation from the German of the eleventh edition of 
Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar. Gesenius stood undoubtedly at 
the head of the Hebrew scholars on the continent of Europe, if 
not in the world ; and Mr. Conant proved a worthy interpreter. 
This translation was distinguished by clearness, elegance, and 
accuracy ; and its excellence was at once appreciated by the 
learned world. The work was immediately reprinted in Lon- 
don. In Germany, edition after edition of the grammar was 
called for, each receiving some improvements upon its predeces- 
sor. The fourteenth edition was published after the death of 
Gesenius, by Dr. E. Rodiger, his friend and pupil. A work 
purporting to be a translation of this edition, by Professor Da- 
vies, of Stepney College, London, appeared in England. The 
translator, in his preface, acknowledged " very valuable aid re- 
ceived from Professor Conant's excellent translation of the elev- 
enth edition." Upon examination, it was found that the " im- 
portant aid" consisted in taking word for word Mr. Conant's 
translation " (with here and there a change too trivial to be no- 
ticed except for its infelicity), including corrections and additions 
silently made from Gesenius's other works, and notes bearing 
the mark of the translator." 

The American republication of this work having been adver- 
tised, the publishers made a compromise, as they were bound to 
do, when convinced of the true state of the case, with Mr. Co- 
nant, who had been the first to introduce Gesenius's grammar to 
22* 
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the English reader, and the new American edition bears very 
properly upon its title-page the name of Professor Conant, with 
an acknowledgment of the contributions of Professor Davies. 

To make the conflicting claims of literary rights still more com- 
plicated in this grammatical melSe, Professor Stuart, being invited 
by his publishers to prepare a new edition of his own Hebrew 
Grammar, the sixth edition of which had been exhausted, and 
finding that the remodelling of it would cost about as much labor 
as to translate Rodiger's edition of Gesenius, finally determined 
upon the latter course ; and, accordingly, his version of the work 
in question, with his modifications and additions, came out from 
the Andover press last year. And between the two Dromios, 
Hebrew students have been at a stand-still which to choose. 

How the matter was dealt with between the parties interested 
we are not precisely informed. Mr. Conant's having translated 
the eleventh edition of Gesenius is evidently no legal bar to 
another gentleman's translating the fourteenth; but we should 
suppose a liberal literary courtesy would have left the task to 
Professor Conant, if he chose to assume it, especially as he had 
shown himself so competent to its performance. But for some 
reason or other, this course was not taken, nor do we feel called 
upon to pass any further judgment upon the proceeding. Since 
the publication of Mr. Stuart's translation, Mr. Conant has printed 
a pamphlet of fifty-three pages, in which he exposes Mr. Stuart's 
errors with a considerable degree of minuteness. The Andover 
professor can find no ground of complaint in this. The charges 
are clearly and strongly put, and supported by the incontroverti- 
ble evidence of the original mistranslated passages. We hare 
examined them carefully, and must say that the errors of Mr. 
Stuart are such that honest criticism could not pass them by. 
They materially diminish the value of his work, and show indis- 
putably that he ought to give it a careful and thorough revision ; 
otherwise, the rival translation, which has the highest excellence 
of which such a work is susceptible, will altogether supersede it. 
Professor Conant indulges occasionally in a tone of bitterness 
which we regret. Personalities, innuendoes, and broad charges 
of ignorance or unfairness seldom help the critic's cause, and 
Mr. Conant's ground was firm enough without them. We sup- 
pose Mr. Stuart, in the pressure of other duties, and under the 
burden of ill health (it is wonderful how much labor he has accom- 
plished, though an invalid for many years), hurried through his 
task with such rapidity, that these numerous mistakes wholly es- 
caped him ; if he had paused upon his steps long enough to look 
about him, he would inevitably have detected and corrected them ; 
but failing to do so, he pays the penalty of haste (it is haste 
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alone) in having his inaccuracies exposed by a skilful and ac- 
complished rival. 

This is not the place or time to discuss the merits of Gesenius. 
They are acknowledged wherever the voice of sacred learning is 
heard. Our only object has been to state the case fairly as it 
stands between Mr. Stuart and Mr. Conant, both of whom have 
deserved so well in the common cause of Hebrew scholarship. 



2. — The Statesman's Manual : the Addresses and Messages of 
the Presidents of the United States, Inaugural, Annual, 
and Special, from 1789 to 1846 ; with a Memoir of each 
of the Presidents, and a History of their Administra- 
tions. Compiled from Official Sources, by Edwin Wil- 
liams. New York: Edward Walker. 1846. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1627. 

These two ponderous volumes are enough to make an Ameri- 
can look with envy on the conciseness of such speeches as Queen 
Victoria and Louis Philippe are wont to deliver, at the opening 
of a session, to the legislatures of their respective countries. 
These royal addresses, it is true, are very unmeaning, language 
being used in them chiefly with a view to conceal the thought. 
But in a very few minutes the reader of one can convince himself 
that it means nothing, while, in the case of a president's mes- 
sage, he is obliged to wade for hours through long columns of 
languid and verbose disquisition in order to arrive at precisely 
the same conclusion. We cannot see what right a person has, 
simply because he has been chosen President of the United 
States, to inflict so much of his tediousness upon the public. It 
is a very ungrateful return for the kindness shown to him by his 
suffering constituents. The evil appears quite a serious one, 
whether we look to the comfort of the present generation, or to 
the interests of posterity. What is the future historian to do, 
if he is expected to ransack such loads of rubbish before he can 
pronounce sentence on the character and conduct of any admin- 
istration ? He will be swamped in his labors by the apparent 
abundance, but real poverty, of his materials. And the prospect 
before him becomes still more terrible, when he considers that 
the length of these formidable documents has been constantly 
increasing ever since the formation of our government. All the 
messages and addresses of Washington, during the eight years 



